No  Arms  For  Iraq.  The  new  pro- 
Nasser  government  of  Iraq  has  asked 
the  U.S.  to  continue  shipping  arms  — 
as  a  gift.  The  U.S.  rejected  the  request 
because  Iraq  doesn’t  want  a  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  mission.  The  Department  of  State 
has  no  alternative  because  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  requires  such  a  mission. 

Like  Egypt,  Iraq  wants  U.S.  arms 
outside  U.S.  law. 

The  U.S.  began  sending  arms  to  Iraq 
in  1954,  about  $45  million  worth,  in¬ 
cluding  jet  planes.  Within  the  last  few 
weeks,  there  was  a  small  shipment  but 
the  State  Department  explained  diat 
these  arms  were  on  the  way  at  the  time 

of  the  coup. 

Meanwhile,  Iraq  has  been  trading  oil 
with  neighboring  Syria  for  Czech  arms 
for  its  new  peoples’  militia,  forging  links 
with  Nasser  and  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Hard  to  Undarstand.  It  is  often  said 
that  Americans  don’t  understand  Arab 
nationalism.  Certainly  it  isn’t  easy  to 
understand  how  the  Iraqi  can  ask  the 
U.S.  for  the  gift  of  arms  at  a  time  when 
the  Iraqi  government  is  staging  a  series 
of  trials  seeking  to  implicate  the  U.S.  in 
sensational  plots  against  Syria.  The 
plot,  as  unfolded  in  the  prosecution  of 
108  officials  and  soldiers  of  previous 
regimes:  The  U.S.  and  Britain  would 
incite  Israel  to  threaten  Jordan.  That 
would  provide  an  excuse  to  send  the 
Iraqi  army  into  Jordan  to  protect  her 
from  Israel.  The  Iraqi  would  smuggle 
arms  and  funds  to  rebel  elements  inside 
Syria.  Then  the  Iraqi  army  would  be 
ordered  into  Syria  to  protect  her  from 
an  alleged  threat  from  Israel.  Inside 
Syria,  the  Iraqi  army  would  join  with 
Syrian  tribal  leaders  in  an  uprising 
against  the  Syrian  government.  The 
U.S.  denies  this. 

The  murdered  Crown  Prince  Abdul 
llah  was  to  have  been  the  king  of  a 
federation  of  Syria  and  Iraq.  All  this 
allettedlv  occurred  in  1956. 

(CoiUinued  on  page  128) 


Will  Nasser  Really  Stop? 

The  recent  UN  session  was  precipitated  by  Colonel  Nasser’s  attempts 
to  subvert  Lebanon  and  Jordan,  whose  leaders  appealed  to  the  U.S. 
and  Britain  to  save  them  from  the  fate  of  pro-Western  leaders  of  Iraq. 
The  West  acted  in  conformity  with  the  UN  charter  and  undertook  to 
withdraw  if  the  UN  could  assume  responsibility. 

The  session  was  called,  not  to  rebuke  the  West  or  to  expel  its  troops, 
but  to  check  Nasser’s  expansionism. 

But  there  was  never  any  thought  of  indicting  the  aggressor.  The  UN 
is  not  a  judicial  body,  enforcing  a  precise  c^e  of  behavior.  It  is  a 
forum  for  diplomatic  compromise  and  propaganda  clash. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Assembly,  Nasser  was  reassured  and  all  references 
to  his  misdemeanors  were  deleted  from  the  agenda. 

Imaginative  solutions  were  proposed :  UN  agencies  to  keep  the  peace, 
to  monitor  and  curb  indirect  aggression,  to  meet  the  underlying  prob¬ 
lems  of  hunger  and  idleness. 

But  all  such  constructive  plans  were  submerged.  An  unrealistic 
discussion  revolved  about  the  theme  that  the  way  to  solve  the  crisis 
was  to  assuage  wounded  Arab  pride. 

There  was  platitudinous  praise  for  Arab  leadership  and  Arab  goals. 
(But  which  leaders,  and  what  goals?)  Apologetic  slogans  were  coined 
and  circulated.  It  was  all  the  fault  of  the  West.  We  heard  ad  nauseam 
that  the  West  did  not  understand  Arab  nationalism.  The  West  had  to 
come  to  terms  with  its  legitimate  aspirations — a  shibboleth  which 
ignored  that  the  illegitimate  aspirations  of  Arab  nationalism  had 
produced  the  crisis. 

☆ 

What  emerged  was  not  a  judgment,  nor  a  program,  nor  policy,  but  a 
public  relations  coup.  The  accused  party  assembled  all  his  relations, 
including  his  victims,  organized  his  own  jury,  acted  as  his  own  judge, 
tried  his  own  case,  wrote  his  own  verdict,  cited  his  own  code,  and  com¬ 
missioned  himself  as  his  own  bailiff  to  police  himself. 

This  is  the  effect  of  the  Arab  peace  resolution  which  reaffirms  a  dead- 
letter  commitment  of  the  moribund  Arab  League,  never  honored  in  the 
past  and  contemptuously  breached  within  five  days. 

Enforcement?  There’s  an  airy  delegation  of  responsibility  to  Secre¬ 
tary  General  Dag  Hammarskjold,  who  must  conjure  up  some  undefined 
and  vague  UN  presence  to  facilitate  troop  withdrawals.  He  has  char¬ 
acteristically  praised  the  resolution  as  an  “invaluable  contribution.” 

Sober  diplomats  in  Washington  who  do  understand  Nasser’s  brand 
of  Arab  nationalism  are  cynical.  By  dignifying  the  Arab  League,  the 
UN  has  actually  polished  an  instrument  which  Nasser  may  now  con¬ 
vert  into  a  loose  federation,  a  United  States  of  Arabia,  a  less  compli¬ 
cated  pattern  for  conquest  than  outright  annexation,  such  as  the  UAR. 
Instead  of  checking  Nasser,  the  UN  may  have  expedited  his  drive  for 
power. 

Can  Nasser  really  stop?  Even  if  he  wanted  to,  he  might  not  be  able 
to  reform  the  vast  following  he  has  incited  to  hate  the  West.  Can 
Nasser  stop  Nasserism?  'The  U.S.  and  the  West  must  remain  on  guard. 
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The  Arab  Truce 


Fn^m  the  beginning  of  the  Lebanese 
crisis,  pro-Nasser  Arabs  have  contended 
that  a  family  dispute  should  not  be 
aired  at  the  UN.  The  Lebanese  de¬ 
ferred  and  brought  their  complaint  to 
the  Arab  League  meeting  in  Libya  in 
June.  The  League  failed  to  act.  The 
Lebanese  renewed  their  appeal  at  the 
UN  and  unfortunately  that  body  also 
failed  to  take  effective  action. 

In  the  recent  UN  session,  Ahmad 
Shukairy,  Saudi  Arabia’s  anti-Western 
delegate,  insisted  that  the  UN  should 
not  be  dealing  with  a  “family  affair" 
which  should  be  handled  by  the  Arab 
League.  In  effect,  this  view  was  sus¬ 
tained  with  the  adoption  of  the  Arab 
peace  resolution. 

Cairo  is  Jubilant  —  The  outcome  was 
hailed  by  the  Cairo  press  which  had 
previously  attacked  Pr»ident  Eisenhow¬ 
er’s  program.  Al-Shaab  had  accused 
Eisei^ower  of  going  to  the  UN  to  “hide 
his  crimes,  justify  aggression  and 
threaten  the  Arabs." 

The  Arabs  angrily  rejected  intrusion 
by  any  outside  agency  which  might  re¬ 
flect  on  their  capacity  and  recall  un- 
happy  periods  of  foreign  mandate  and 
tutelage.  Hence  the  acclaim  for  the 
Arab  resolution: 

“The  most  important  thing  is  that 
ft  has  placed  the  issue  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  those  directly  concerned, 
thus  stressing  the  motto  liands  oil 
the  Arab  East,”’said|i4/-y4^/ihar  of 
Cairo  * 

And  later,  Akhbar  el  Yom,  a  week¬ 
ly:  “At  this  moment  of  triumph  we 
wish  to  assure  the  world  that  we  shall 
not  be  intoxicated  by  our  victory  and 
this  victory  will  inspire  us  with  a 
sense  not  only  of  dii^ty  but  also  of 
toieration  and  of  a  sincere  desire  to 
extend  the  hand  of  friendship  to  all." 

Tha  Now  Arab  Locmuo  —  The  decisive 
change  is  that  Iraq,  which  split  the 
League  when  it  organized  the  Baghdad 
Pact  in  1954,  has  returned  to  the  fold 
with  a  strong  pro-Nasser  orientation. 
The  League  is  under  Nasser’s  control, 
with  new  prestige  derived  from  the  UN 
resolution.  A  flrst  proposal  on  its 
agenda  when  it  meets  in  Cairo  on  Sept. 
6  is  Nasser’s  suggestion  that  decisions 
the  majority  be  binding. 

Thus  Nasser  may  be  ready  to  use  the 
revitalized  Arab  Lrague,  with  American 
economic  and  political  support,  in  his 
drive  for  hegemony.  Presumably,  the 
new  Arab  development  agency,  which 
was  blocked  in  1957  when  Lebanon  and 
Iraq  refused  to  join,  may  be  organized 
un^  the  League’s  auspices. 

Hcm  Hesser  MfotmadT  —  Does  Nasser 
then  intend  to  drop  his  tactics  of  subver¬ 
sion  and  pit^>aganda  war?  Some  Wash- 
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ington  observers  believe  he  will  —  for 
the  time  being  —  in  order  to  consolidate 
his  leadership  of  the  Arab  countries  and 
exploit  the  prospects  of  U.S.  assistance. 

For  how  long?  Until  he  is  ready  to 
start  a  new  offensive,  against  non-Arab 
elements  in  the  Near  East,  such  as  Israel? 

But  can  Nasser  really  change  his  tact¬ 
ics?  Perhaps.  It  depends  on  three 
major  conditions: 

One:  —  He  must  be  sure  of 
Iraq’s  full  support,  and  that  is  not 
yet  totally  certain. 

Two:  —  He  wants  the  use  of 
substantial  oil  revenues. 

And  Three:  —  He  must  be  able 
to  control  his  followers. 

The  last  is  the  most  serious  problem. 
For  Nasser  has  set  violent  forces  in 
motion  throughout  the  entire  Middle 
East  He  has  incited  deep  and  terrible 
hatreds.  Can  he  really  now  moderate 
and  subdue  all  the  passions  of  all  his 
followers? 

What  has  brought  about  the  change 
in  Nasser’s  timetable  and  tactics?  There 
are  negative  and  positive  factors. 

On  Ml#  Nogotiva  Sid#  —  Nasser  has 
over-extended  himself, 
f  Ham  •—  Nasser  was  blocked  in  Leba¬ 
non  and  Jordan  by  the  decisive  U.S.- 
U.K.  intervention.  For  a  long  time,  the 
West  had  been  withdrawing,  leaving  a 
vacuum  which  he  and  the  Russians  were 
filling,  sometimes  in  co-operation,  some¬ 
times,  as  in  Yemen,  in  serious  competi¬ 
tion.  Now  the  West  was  back  —  in 
force  —  a  warning  that  the  West  had 
the  capacity  to  honor  its  commitments. 
1  Ham  —  Nasser  was  uncertain  of  Soviet 
support.  The  Russians  had  not  moved. 
Th^  had  let  him  down.  Through  their 
good  oflSces,  he  had  hoped  to  shine  at  a 
summit  conference.  But  the  Communist 
Chinese  had  vetoed  the  idea.  Nasser, 
who  has  ostentatiously  fancied  the 
friendship  of  Tito,  may  be  alarmed  that 
the  Tito-hating  Chinese  exert  such  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  Moscow-Peiping  Axis, 
f  Ham  —  Sjria  has  become  an  uncon¬ 
trollable  headache.  The  drought  de¬ 
stroyed  half  its  wheat  crop,  forcing  it 
to  curtail  imports.  Army  men  demand 
more  arms,  threatening  to  quit.  Syrians 
don’t  want  their  viable  economy  sup- 
porti^  poverty-stricken  Egypt  Syrians 
still  impose  import  duties,  insist  on  sep¬ 


arate  budgets.  Nasser  publicly  regrets 
he  impulsively  absorb^  Syria  last 
spring.  He  now  prefers  federation  to 
merger,  which  suggests  the  new  line. 

U  Ham  —  Nasser  was  warned  that  if  his 
irresponsible  incitement  led  to  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  King  Hussein,  the  Israelis 
would  probably  march  and  Egypt  might 
face  a  third  defeat  at  their  hands.  And 
the  West  might  not  come  to  his  rescue 
as  it  did  in  1956. 

K  Itom  —  Yemen  is  moving  closer  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  whose  technicians  are 
installing  fortifications  on  the  strategic 
Straits  of  Ras  el-Mandeb  between  the 
Gulf  of  Aden  and  the  Red  Sea.  Yemen 
may  embarrass  Nasser  with  the  British. 

On  tha  Positiva  Side  —  The  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  was  Iraq’s  realignment 
with  the  Arab  League.  Others: 

II  Ham  —  A  year  ago.  King  Saud  was 
Washington’s  king-pin  in  the  Near  East. 
Now  Crown  Prince  Faisal  runs  Saudi 
Arabia  in  agreement  with  Nasser’s  line, 
joining  in  the  blockade  of  Jordan,  con¬ 
sidering  the  reconstitution  of  the  joint 
military  command,  and  accepting  soft 
currency  for  Egyptian  petroleum  pur¬ 
chases,  a  boon  to  Nasser’s  economy. 

H  Ham  —  The  French  have  agreed  to 
pay  Cairo  $57  million  for  damages  in 
the  Suez  fighting.  And  the  British  are 
resuming  negotiations  for  a  similar  set¬ 
tlement  in  Rome  this  week.  And  the 
Americans  are  offering  aid  if  only  Nas¬ 
ser  will  adopt  a  more  peaceful  attitude 
toward  his  neighbors. 

H  Ham  —  The  Presidency  of  Lebanon 
is  passing  to  General  Fuad  Shehab,  the 
man  whom  Nasser  suggested  for  the 
post  last  May.  The  future  Lebanon 
will  be  closer  to  Egypt 
K  Ham  —  Jordan  is  isolated  from  the 
Arab  world  with  all  borders  closed,  and 
imports  and  exports  halted,  kept  intact 
by  British  arms,  kept  alive  by  U.S.  dd- 
lars.  Last  week  Jordan  was  putting  out 
feelers  to  renew  relations  with  Egypt. 

Bandwagon  for  Poaca  —  How  did 

Nasser  persuade  all  the  Arabs  to  join 
him  at  Ae  UN?  Obviously  Jordan  and 
Lebanon  had  little  alternative. 

In  Lebanon  it  had  been  hoped  that 
the  Shehab  election  would  end  tensions. 
But  the  conflict  is  deteriorating  into  an 
ugly  religious  feud  between  a  dwindling 
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Christian  minority  and  a  growing  Mos¬ 
lem  majority  seeking  to  revise  the 
political  balance  to  reflect  the  change 
in  population.  The  new  issue  is  the  di¬ 
vision  of  patronage  in  the  incoming 
regime.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
Chamoun  regime  cannot  isolate  itself 
from  the  entire  Arab  world. 

Nor  could  Jordan  stand  alone,  partic¬ 
ularly  since  a  truce  with  Nasser  might 
rescue  King  Hussein  from  the  fate  of 
his  Iraqi  cousin.  Nasser  is  thinking 
twice  about  the  occupation  of  Jordan,  a 
non-viable  hotbed.  It  would  be  less 
costly  and  dangerous  to  gain  power  by 
inducing  Hussein  to  include  some  of  the 
Nasserite  leaders  in  his  government. 

Will  Nasser  keep  the  peace?  Mani¬ 
festly,  his  major  short  term  objective  is 
to  da^e  the  Arab  world  by  driving  the 
British  and  American  troops  out,  re¬ 
peating  his  stunning  “triumph**  of  1956. 
The  tactic  is  to  co-operate  with  the  UN 
in  arrangements  to  pacify  conditions  so 
that  the  troops  will  withdraw.  Thus, 
Hussein  will  not  agree  to  a  UN  presence 
to  pave  the  way  for  British  troop  with¬ 
drawals  unless  his  foes  accept  a  UN 
presence  in  Cairo,  Damascus  and  Bagh¬ 
dad.  Nasser  would  probably  agree. 

Th*  Danger  for  Israel  —  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  received  many  protests 
because  President  Eisenhower’s  proposal 
to  aid  an  all-Arab  development  agency 
failed  to  spell  out  explicitly  the  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  intention  to  continue  U.S.  aid 
to  Israel  on  a  bilateral  basis.  One 
weekly  inaccurately  reported  that  the 
Israelis  were  angry.  Actually,  they  were 
reassured  of  continued  American  aid 
in  the  ^>eech  itself. 

However,  the  passage  of  the  UN  reso¬ 
lution  does  raise  fears  that  Arabs  will 
now  unite  in  an  anti-Israel  assault.  The 
resolution  is  more  than  an  undertaking 
by  the  Arabs  to  keep  peace  with  each 
other.  It  calls  on  all  member  states  to 
“act  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  mutual  respect  for  each  other’s 
territorial  integrity  and  sovereignty.” 
Evidently  the  Arabs  have  reservations. 
The  influential  newspaper  L’Orient  de¬ 
clared  in  Beirut  that  “the  liquidation  of 
the  men  responsible  for  the  loss  of  the 
Holy  Land  is  now  complete.  From 
now  on  it  should  be  possible  to  co-ordi¬ 
nate  Arab  action  regarding  Israel.” 

Within  the  UN,  Shukavy  made  a  vio¬ 
lent  anti-Western  harangue  insisting  that 
the  West  accept  a  united  Arab  state 
based  on  lands  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Middle  East,  from  Oman  to  Algeria. 

Which  brought  from  Ambassador 
Eban  of  Israel  the  reminder  that  the 
Middle  East  is  inhabited  by  54  mil¬ 
lion  Arabs  and  76  million  non-Arabs, 
by  eight  Arab  states  and  by  at  least 
four  non-Arab  states. 
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w  analysis:]  Oil  and  the  Poiind 


It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  West 
should  develop  alternate  sources  of  oU 
to  temper  Arab  bargaining  power. 

But  this  overlooks  the  financial  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  British,  who  depend  on  Near 
East  oil  not  only  for  fuel  but  also  for 
profits  and  investments  and  who  may 
suffer  a  critical  blow  if  President  Nas¬ 
ser  of  Egypt  persuades  oil-rich  Arab 
allies  to  withdraw  sterling  balances  from 
London. 

Britain  now  imports  oil  from  the 
Arab  countries  and  Iran  —  about  50 
per  cent  from  Kuwait  and  10  per  cent 
from  Iraq.  She  pays  in  sterling  —  not 
dollars  —  and  she  profits  from  sales  to 
others. 

Denied  Arab  oil,  Britain  woulu  have 
to  buy  from  the  U.S.  and  Venezuela, 
which  could  easily  meet  Britain’s  needs, 
as  during  the  Suez  crisis.  But  that  would 
require  dollars,  lifting  Britain’s  gross 
dollar  payments  by  at  least  10  per  cent 
—  which  Britain  cannot  afford.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  the  Arabs  cannot  afford  to  shut 
off  oil,  for  they  also  need  foreign  ex¬ 
change.  But  Iraq  will  doubtless  de¬ 
mand  more  than  the  current  50-50  split 
of  the  profits.  She  will  ask  for  new 
agreements  matching  the  75-25  per  cent 
division  negotiated  in  Iran. 

Ultinuitely,  the  Arabs  may  national¬ 
ize.  British  oil  statistics  are  buried  in 
balance  of  payments  estimates,  but  it 
is  estimated  that  nationalization  would 
cost  the  British  well  over  $300  million 
a  year  in  prints. 

(Like  Britain,  France  also  saves  hard 
currency.  She  has  a  23.75  per  cent 
share  in  Iraq  Petroleum  Co.,  and  this 
year  acquired  more  than  one-third  of 
her  supply  from  Iraq.) 

Tk#  Starling  Balancos  —  As  of  mid- 
1957,  the  Arab  states  had  at  least  $800 
million  on  deposit  in  London.  Iraq’s 
balance  is  reported  to  total  $265  million; 
it  has  been  stable  but  may  now  decline 
for  Baghdad  will  accelerate  development 
spending.  Sterling  balances  of  Kuwait 
and  other  Gulf  protectorates  total  at 
least  $225  million  and  may  be  much 
higher.  Balances  of  Egypt  (and  the 
Sudan)  are  estimated  at  $310  million 
and  are  partly  the  legacy  of  the  desert 
war  against  Rommel  which  entailed 
large  British  expenditures  in  Egypt. 

These  countries  sell  nearly  all  their 
foreign  exchange  receipts  to  t^  Bank  of 
England  for  sterling  which  they  invest 


mostly  in  British  securities.  The  Arabs 
may  spend  sterling  balances  in  Britain  or 
convert  to  dollars. 

Britain  can  honor  its  financial  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  Arab  states  but  if  they  de¬ 
manded  the  entire  $800  million  at  once, 
they  would  cut  away  about  a  third  of 
Britain’s  gold  and  doUar  reserves,  threat¬ 
ening  the  pound. 

The  Kuwait  Gap  —  Last  year,  England 
stopped  a  large  illegal  dollar  leak  in 
Kuwait.  Sterling  area  residents  may 
not  buy  American  securities  in  New 
York.  They  may  purchase  doRar  stocks 
and  bonds  only  from  other  residents. 
Kuwait  declined  to  enforce  the  prohibi¬ 
tion.  Kuwaitis  bought  dollar  securities 
in  New  York  and  sold  them  to  English¬ 
men  at  a  premium.  These  operations 
drained  dollars  at  an  annual  rate  of 
$400  million.  An  alarmed  Britain  hesi¬ 
tated  to  act,  fearing  that  Kuwait  would 
leave  the  sterling  area,  depriving  Britain 
of  her  largest  single  source  of  sterling 
oil.  Reluctantly,  the  Bank  of  England 
imposed  restrictions  to  seal  the  leak  in 
July,  1957. 

Th#  Maw  Throcrt  —  Today,  President 
Nasser  poses  a  new  threat  to  Britain’s 
precarious  financial  position.  Doubtless, 
he  would  like  Iraq,  Kuwait  and  Saudi 
Arabia  to  share  their  ofl  royalties  with 
Egypt  But  few  countries  are  apt  to 
make  such  generous  dispensations.  Part 
of  his  own  balance  in  London  is  blocked, 
Nasser  must  therefore  eye  with  envy  the 
substantial  balances  of  Kuwait  and  Iraq. 
Were  these  placed  at  his  disposal,  either 
by  direct  transfer  or  through  tlte  new 
Arab  development  bank  which  has  been 
proposed  at  the  UN,  and  which  Nasser 
expects  to  dominate,  the  Egyptian  dic¬ 
tator  could  not  only  revive  his  ambitious 
develc^ment  program  but  could  also 
embarrass  the  United  Kingdom. 

To  spend  the  money  in  Britain  would 
burden  the  British  economy;  to  transfer 
the  $8(X)  million  to  Zurich  or  New  York 
would  be  a  dramatic  gesture  of  defiance 
akin  to  those  already  executed  by  Cairo 
and  well  calculated  to  highlight  a  bal¬ 
cony  oration. 

(During  the  last  few  weeks,  Nasser 
has  had  long  discussions  with  Crown 
Prince  Faisal  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
Emir  Abdullah  al-Moubarak  al-Sabah 
of  Kuwait,  both  of  whom  were  royally 
received  in  Cairo.) 
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vieufing  the  news 

continued 

In  addition,  the  Iraq  government  has 
restricted  the  U.  S.  Embassy  to  two  tele¬ 
phone  lines,  is  monitoring  telephones  of 
U.  S.  officials,  has  padlocked  the  U.  S. 
Information  Office,  won’t  let  U.  S.  of¬ 
ficials  and  military  men  have  access  to 
their  offices  and  files  without  Iraqi  mili¬ 
tary  escort. 

The  Baghdad  propaganda  agencies 
have  taken  up  the  Communist  line  that 
the  U.  S.  is  preparing  aggression  in  the 
Far  East,  and,  along  with  the  Cairo 
propaganda  apparatus,  Iraq  has  given 
circulation  to  crude  Communist  for¬ 
geries  distorting  U.  S.  foreign  policy. 
About  20  such  forgeries  have  been  un¬ 
covered  in  the  last  18  months,  planted 
in  East  Germany,  in  Bombay  and  Cairo. 

Also  Hard  to  Understand.  In  Cairo, 
Colonel  Nasser  and  Crown  Prince 
Faisal  issued  a  joint  communique  in 
which  they  disapproved  of  “the  pres¬ 
ence  of  any  foreign  soldiers  on  the  soil 
of  any  Arab  country.” 

Yet  at  this  moment  there  are  Amer¬ 
ican  flyers  and  soldiers  on  the  soil  of 
Saudi  Arabia  and  UN  soldiers  now 
patrol  Egyptian-occupied  Gaza. 

In  Lebanon,  the  Moslem  rebels  con¬ 
tinued  their  strike  against  the  govern¬ 
ment  because  of  its  dependence  on  the 
U.  S.  Every  day  the  strike  takes  a  heavy 
toll  on  the  Lebanese  economy.  The 
Lebanese  government  wants  the  U.  S.  to 
foot  the  bill,  estimated  at  $100  million. 
Thus  the  U.  S.  is  expected  to  pay  the 
costs  of  the  Lebanese  rebels’  anti-Ameri¬ 
can  campaign. 

Fin*  Gwns  for  Jordan.  Meanwhile, 
the  Economist  reports  that  the  U.  S. 


gave  Jordan  more  fire  power  in  one 
year  than  the  British  did  in  30.  The 
British  say  this  may  be  true  of  fire 
potential  but  not  fire  power.  They  say 
that  American  aid  includes  modern 
ISS  mm.  guns  which  the  Jordanians 
don’t  know  how  to  use — they  have  done 
nothing  but  polish  them  since  May. 
The  British  say  that  such  weapons  are 
of  no  use  in  putting  down  internal  dis¬ 
order  but  might  be  of  use  in  a  Jordanian 
war  against  Israel. 

Soviat  Subs  for  Egypt.  London  re¬ 
ported  that  four  Soviet  submarines  went 
through  the  British  channel  to  Join  the 
Egyptian  fleet  in  Alexandria.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  have  taken  a  sympathetic  attitude  to 
Israel’s  requests  for  arms  and  will  sell 
Israel  anti-submarine  equipment.  Israel- 
U.K.  relations  have  improved.  England 
has  abandoned  support  for  proposals 
that  the  West  pressure  Israel  to  yield 
territory  to  please  the  Arabs.  Apparent¬ 
ly  these  died  with  their  most  ardent 
proponent,  Nuri  as-Said  of  Iraq. 

On  the  floor  of  Congress,  Rep.  Robert 
L.  F.  Sikes  (D)  Fla.  charged  ffiat  U.  S. 
troops  carry  outmoded  weapons  al¬ 
though  the  Soviet  bloc  has  supplied 
modem  weapons  to  the  Arabs. 

In  Israal.  Israel  authorities  uncovered 
the  first  major  Arab  spy  ring:  fourteen 
Israel  Arabs  working  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Syrian  Deuxieme  Bureau, 
including  three  Communist  party  of¬ 
ficials  .  .  .  Five  vessels,  one  British,  one 
Dutch,  one  Italian,  one  German  and 
one  Israeli  were  blacklisted  by  the  Arab 
League  for  bringing  war  materials  to 
Israel  or  for  visiting  Israel  and  Arab 
ports  on  the  same  voyage  .  .  .  Two  Is¬ 


raelis  who  went  to  Algeria  to  assist 
prospective  immigrants  were  kidnapped 
and  murdered. . .  .  Jordan  vetoed  flights 
by  a  British  plane  service  from  Cyprus 
because  the  planes  were  to  stop  in  Israel. 

In  Tunisia.  Britain  and  the  U.  S.  will 
supply  arms  to  Habib  Bourguiba,  whose 
relations  with  Algerian  rebels  have  de¬ 
teriorated  because  he  is  allowing  the 
French  to  pipe  oil  from  the  Sahara. 

In  Sudan.  Although  Sudan  offered  the 
Arab  peace  resolution  at  the  UN,  Sudan 
felt  the  sting  of  Cairo  radio  on  Aug.  26. 
The  Egyptians  claim  that  Sudan  is  vio¬ 
lating  a  1929  Anglo-Egyptian  agreement 
by  diverting  headwaters  of  the  Nile. 

In  Washington.  Congress  completed 
action  on  the  Mutual  Security  program. 
It  fared  relatively  well.  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  requested  $3.9  billion.  Congress 
authorized  $3.6  billion.  The  House 
slashed  the  appropriation  to  $3  billion. 
The  Senate  voted  $3.5.  The  final  com¬ 
promise — $3.3  billion.  ...  By  a  299  to 
21  vote,  the  House  approved  the 
Carnahan  resolution  favoring  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  permanent  UN  force. 

Tha  Radio  War.  Clashing  Arab  radios 
have  softened  their  epithets  since  the 
UN  resolution.  .  .  .  The  evasion  is  to 
quote  speeches  and  writings  of  individ¬ 
uals  but  official  voices  are  subdued. 
But  on  Aug.  27,  the  Cairo  radio  in¬ 
vented  a  new  plot:  American  forces 
were  co-operating  with  President  Ca¬ 
mille  Chamoun  to  help  him  stay  in 
power  and  prevent  President-elect 
Shehab’s  assumption  of  office. 


FROM  OUR  READERS 

S.  Ralph  Harlow,  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Religion,  Smith  Col¬ 
lege,  soys: 

"Having  lived  in  the  Near  East 
for  many  years,  I  con  soy  without 
reservation,  that  I  find  your  in¬ 
terpretation  and  reports  of  sig¬ 
nificant  happenings  fair,  factual 
and  accurate.  I  would  make  the 
Near  East  Report  required  reading 
for  all  members  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  who  are  concerned  with 
bettering  international  relations 
and  peace  in  that  area.  . .  ." 

You  can  get  the  Near  East  Re* 
port  for  the  next  12  months  by 
sending  us  your  name,  address 
and  a  check  for  $10. 
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